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RESIGNATION. 


AN ORIGINAL TALE. 


CHAPTER IV. 


An animated altercation between the 
petulent Augusta and her benevolent aunt, 
(on the subject of Adelaide’s reception) 
was happily interrupted by the entrance of 
Freeman, whose mild benignity of temper 
was combined with a prompt decisien of 
mind and firmness of character, that always 
commanded a respect which might have 
been refused to more flexible virtues. Au- 
gusta now felt convinced that the question |) 
was carried against her, by a resistless 
Majority; and, after entering a brief pro- 
test, retired in a huff to her chamber.— 
Mrs. Freeman then ascended to her own, 
from which she soon returned with the 
diffident subject of the morning’s conver- 
sation, who met a most affectionate recep- 
tion from the party now present. 

Mrs. Freeman introduced the timid Ade- 
laide to her neice in a style so exquil}) 
delicate, as to evince, at once, the good- 
ness of her own heart, and her confidence 
in the purity of the young stranger’s. Ma- 
tilda met her with the frank affection of a 
sister ; and felt, as she took her by the 
hand, an irresistible conviction that her 
sympathy and partiality had been neither 
premature nor misplaced. The gentlemen 
received her with a respectful delicacy that 
tended to re-assure its object, and render the 
gratitude she felt more glowing than weighty. 

akfast was now announced ; and, at 
the same time, a message from Augusta, 
who pleaded indisposition as an excuse for 
her non-attendance. During this repast, 
the conversation became general, easy, and 
unrestrained. Smiles and good * humour 
prevailed, while the wit of Fitzallan, more 
than once, lighted up “a beam of tran- 
quillity” in the countenance of the pensive 
Adelaide, 

Just as the party were rising from table, 
a servant entered to acquaint his master 
that a porter at the door requested to see 
him. In a few miputes afterwards, Ade- 
laide was invited to attend Mrs. Freeman 


‘apparel, which had been restored to her 
‘uninjured and uninspected. On descending 
to the parlour, an explanation ensued, and 
‘Freeman was again overwhelmed with 
‘thanks. 
| « Nay, Miss Dupont,” said he, smiling, 
** T have done nothing so very meritorious. 
The porter had all the trouble.” 

“ But were they willingly relinquished ? 
Shall 1 not be compelled to return ?” 
| “ Fear nothing on that score,” replied | 
Freeman. ‘“ The wretched woman from 
whose machinations you have so happily 


property, it is true, was not willingly re- 


stantly produced it.” 

“ Oh my wretched aunt !” 

“ You are spared that-pang, also. The 
wretch, into whose toils you were ensnared, 
is not your aunt.” 





| that P” 


I» « Most positively so; for she has con- 
-fessed it herself, and restored you this let-’ 
ter, which is addressed to a very different | 
name, and, I hope, a very different cha- | 


racter.” 
Adelaide dropped on her knees, and 


escaped, has no claims on you. Your | 


‘linquished. But the word Bridewell in-' 


“ Not my aunt! are you eertain of|| 





worthier man does not exist. Wait with 
patience, Miss Dupont, for a few hours, 
and you will have an opportunity of de- 
livering the letter with your own hand. = Ih 
the meantime, I commend you to the care 
| of my mother and cousin. Good morn- 
l' | ing.” 

| The two gentlemen now departed, and 
the dawning of new hopes, having, in some 
measure, dispersed the gloom of Adelaide’s 
mind, her countenance resumed an aui- 
| mated cheerfulness, which heightened al! 
| her attractions, and endeared her still closer 
to the hearts of her new friends. 

The letter intended for her aunt, and 
| which she had delivered to the fiend who 
| personated that relation, was now, at he: 
| own request, perused by Mrs. Freeman, 
and the following is a literal copy of its 
} contents : 


| 








} 
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“ Petitville, May 25, 1810. 

|“ MY DEAR SISTER, 

** When this is handed to you by my 
poor apeotenad child, the hand which 
writes it will be stiffened, cold, and lifeless, 
mingling with its kindred clay. Be not 
‘| offended, any longer, with your humbled 
and penitent sister ; but if you will not for- 


audibly returned thanks to Heaven for this | | give me, after so many years of penance 
discovery. Matilda gently raised her from | | for my errors, Oh! still be gracious to my 
this posture of humility, entreating her to | child—an orphan—with no earthly protec- 
restrain her feelings, and assume sufficient | tor—no kindred that-I dare plead to in her 
composure to hear the whole of her cousin | behalf, save yourself alone. 

George’s relation. | “ Whatever may have beeit my offences, 


Miss Dupont’s aunt Garetr really is, I. them to my God, who igabundantly able, 
know not. I have examined the Directory, | and ever willing to ation the humble 
but cannot find her name. Permit me to | penitent, who pleads for mercy at his foot- 
inquire if ygu have a letter to any other | stool. O may not my sister be inexorable ! 
person in this city ?” | but be as ready to forgive all who have tres- 
“QO yes, sir; I have one from my best | || passed against her, as she wishes her own 
friend—my more than father—my poor | trespasses to be forgiven. Protect your niece, 
mother’s patron and benefactor—the Rev. who comes to you a friendless stranger, 
Mr. Vernon.” ooking to you alone, under Heaven, for a 
“ To whom is it addressed ?” ‘shelter for her person, a guardian for her 
“ The Rev. Mr. I cannot recollect | fame, and the privilege of toiling for her 
his name the rector of St. Stephen’s.” | bread, as her unfortunate mother has, for 
“* Mr. Moore ?” the last fifteen years. Although her educa- 
“The same. It is in my velise—shall || tion is such as would fit her for any rank 
I produce it ?” in which you may please to place her— 











to her room, where the astonished girl 
found every article of her baggage and | 


“ That ix truly fortunate. He has en-|| she, only ventures to solicit the humblest 
gaged to dine with us this day; and a|jand the lowest. O, be not deaf to the 











“ Tt is already finished,” said he. “ Who | I am soon, very soon to give anaccount of 
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~~ the bearer. She confessed that she might 


» Adelaide ; “ I cannot express the feelings 
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dying Heaieeet of a peiheeulein sister; but |} 
believe her to be as sincere in her penitence, 
as she is ardent in her affection for yourself, 


while she bids you an eternal adieu. * 
“ GEORGIANA DUPONT, 
Widow Josephine Garner, 
New-York.” 


The perusal of this epistle much affected || 


the little party, particularly Adelaide, 
whose tears flowed afresh on the bosom of 
Matilda, while the latter united with her 
aunt in the affectionate task of soothing 
her agitation, and restoring peace to her 
bosom. 

“ Do not think me ungrateful,” replied 


which your kindness has excited. But my 
fate appears as gloomy in perspective, as 
it is singular at present. What if this 
aunt, to whose protection I am committed, 
should still retain her resentments against 
my poor mother, and refuse to receive me ?” 
~ Then you shall find an aunt—nay a 
mother in me,” exclaimed Mrs. Freeman. 
“ And a sister in me,” added Matilda, 
a brother in George, and a friend in 
every one. My sister is at present indis- 
posed; but I will now repair to her cham- 
ber and pores ° her for the pleasure of your 


Ps \ 





Matilda’s een endeavours were, at 
this time, somewhat successful with the 
fastidious Augusta, who began to reflect 
that a letter of introduction, to a respecta- 
ble clergyman of the church of England, 
(who would, probably, soon become a 
bishop,) was a strong symptom in favour of 


_ have been a little too precipitate in her de- 


cision, as it was now possible that the poor 
’ girl ce somebody. In short, she was 
solitude, and. consented to meet 


the the family at dinner. 
The expected reverend guest made his 
ce atthe usual hour, accompanied 
by Freem reeman, who had waited on him to 
re him for an introduction to Miss 
ont, who had already been honoured | 
a few expressions of cool civility from 
the sentimental Augusta. After complying 
with the usual formalities on such occasions, 
Adelaide presented her letter to the rector, 
who perused it with attention, and then 








expressed his regret that a fresh disappoint- 
ment awaited the‘ bearer, as her aunt had | 


recently entered into a second marriage, | 


and accompanied her husband to one of 
the West India islands. He then, at the 


unanimous request of the party, reed the 
letter aloud, the tenor of which was as 
follows : 


Albany, June 14, 1810. 

“ REV. AND DEAR SIR, _ 

¢ This will be handed you by Miss 
Adelaide Dupont, an orphan committed to 
my protection by her mother, who recently 
exchanged this sublunary state of trial and 
probation, for one in which, I trust, her 
exemplary piety, gentleness, and meek re- 
signation to the dispensations of Heaven, 
will receive a rich and eternal reward. 

“ Mrs. Dupont, was, for the last seven 
years of her earthly pilgrimage, a worthy 
member of the communion under my pas- 
toral charge, in Petitville; during which 
period, her pure, upright, and correct de- 
portment did justice to her Christian pro- 
fession, and engaged her the confidence of 
the pious and the good. In the daughter 
you may behold her softened counterpart ; 
and the heiress, 1 believe, of all her gentle 
virtues and christian graces, but of no tem- 
poral wealth. For two years, she has, 
also, been a worthy member of my spiritual 
family; and now, in compliance with the 
positive injunctions of her dying mother, 
she goes to New-York to claim the protec- 
tion of an aunt whom she has never seen ; 
but who, I am informed, is attached to 
your ministerial charge, I mean the widow 
of the late Colonel Garner. 

“ The captain of the steam-boat will 
conduct the bearer to you, and I rely on 
your kindness to introduce her to her aunt. 
I will only add, that any favour or atten- 
tion you may show to the orphan, will be 
gratefully acknowledged by, dear sir, yours, 
&c. 


“W. VERNON.” 
“ Rev. Mr. Moore, 
Rector of St. Stephens’.” 
[To be Continued.] 


————————_——— 
A GOOD SIMILITUDE. 
On the unreasonableness of Infidelity. 
To reject the Gospel because bad men 
pervert it, and weak men deform it and 
quarrel about it, and bigoted men look 
sour on others, and curse them because 


| they do not agree in every tittle with them- 


selves; displays the same folly, as if a per- 
son should cut down a tree, bearing abun- 
dance of delicious frvit, and furnishing a 
refreshing shade, becatise caterpillars dis- 





figured the leaves, and spiders made their 


. webs among the branches ! 
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THE FAIR MANIAC, 
[Concluded from page 100.] 


“ The rigid seclusion of young females 
from apy intercourse with the other sex 
was not obsolete in France, and Madame 
La Tourette had determined to adhere to 
it in the case of her daughter. This oc- 
casional deviation from her plan, was to 
be of short continuance ; and she believed 
that Louise was too young to be at all af- 
fected by it. It might have proved so, had 
not the destroyer of all human plans inter- 
posed. That epidemic which was formerly 
so fatal in our cities, invaded this mansion 
of peace; and in a few days after her parents 
were first attacked by this disease, Louise 
La Tourette: was an orphan, alone, and 
unfriended. Thé lady who had accom. 
panied her mother, had married a gentle- 
man of Martinique, and had gone with 
him to thatisland. The dread of infection 
banished every creature but Mr. Maitland, 
from the house of death—to him the weep- 
ing orphan alone looked for consolation. 
In the first agony of grief, she threw her 
arms about him, hid her face in his bosony, 
kisfed his hands, and bathed them with 
tears. . . 

“< Will you die—will you leave me? 
she exclaimed, in a voice broken with sobs, 
*then E must die too—and I will die—f 
will go with you all.’ 

“¢ Dear Louise,’ answered Maitland, 
‘J shall not die, nor will you die. But 
we must not stay here—I will take you 
with me to the country.’ 

*‘ Louise made some resistance to this 
proposal, at first. She passionately .en- 
treated that she might be permitted to die, 
and to lie in the same grave with her father 
and mother. But her gentle nature soon 
yielded to persuasion; and she departed 
with many tears, from her lately beloved 
aud happy home. 

«¢ From this period, to that when I saw 
her for the first time, she had lived under 
the protection. of Mr. Maitland; she had 
regarded him as her father, her master, 
and her friend; he had been the whole 
world to her ; had supplied all her wants ; 
passed some hours with her daily ; pre- 
scribed her studies; and, by separating her 
from every one but hired attendants, had 
constituted himself the source of all her 
intelligence, the former of her principles, 
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and the sole object of her attachment. It Ned i state of his mistresses feelings sen 
may easily be anticipated in what manrer |} fully enough to ascertain that his departure | 
a susceptible heart, and a ductile will was || was a blow she could hardly bear. Such} 

eperated upon, in a young female whom the || was the distress which a bare suggestion of | 


force of esteem, of gratitude, and enthu-|j this design occasioned, that he was forced | 











us to the end of a long walk, and had not 
a happy and cheerful family, welcomed and 
imparted to us their own vivacity, we should 
Wt have soon recovered the ordinary tone 
of our spirits. 





siasm, had prepared for unresisting com- | to put it beyond apprehension by the a, 
pliance. Louise did not exactly compre- } surance that it was only made as an expe- | 
hend her own situation. The presence of | riment upon the faithfulness of affection. | 
her lover was sufficient for her happiness |) Mr. Maitland took measures tg preserve | 
at times ; but intervals of absence was left, ! Louise from the extreme consequences of || 
in which thought would intrude—when |, his unprincipled conduct. He vested a | 
neither books, music, nor exercise would | small property in the funds for her use, | 
divert her. Indeed she not only learned | ‘introduced her to a woman, who, though | 
from books, but from her own uneasiness, | | she was neither syimpathetic nor intelligent, 
that her situation was an uncommon, un- Was yet decent and humane; and placed 
happy, andimproper one. But how could | the poor girl in her family. Having done 
she quit it—to whom could she go—by this, he proposed a short absence which 
whom was she to be received, encouraged, his unhappy friend soon ascertained to be 
and directed? And round her heart there his final departure. This discovery was 
were boand such ties of tender and strong too much for her. She learned from a 
affection, that the breaking them was like gentleman acquaimed with Mr. Maitland, 
tearing the tendrils from the vine, and | that his property was withdrawn from the 
plucking its roots from the earth. In al] country; that permanent arrangements were 
other transactions, Mr. Maitland was a made for his future residence in Great Bri- 
MAN OF HONOUR; and if he had been ge- tain; and that he had actually sailed for 
perous and enlightened, he would never that island. Fora few days after obtaining 
have exerted this fatal power upon such an__ this information, she was completely stupid 
object—he would never have precluded the and almost lifeless; but she was afterwards 
esteem and love his victim was formed to’ roused to a partial consciousmess of her 
excite—would not have cut her offfrom unhappiness, and became flighty and al- 
the advantages of experience and kaow- ag od sacomrelione She had escaped f 
ledge—nor have prevented her from the | her lodgings on the morning when my 
formation of those connexions, which create, friend and I conveyed her to the asylum. 
virtue and happiness. But because his She has been there to this day ; and through 
prosperity was not interrupted, nor his re- a period of twenty years, she appears to 
putation sullied by such conduct, he did) have been revolving and combining the 
not scruple to sacrifice a young woman, same broken and discordant ideas. The 
who gnight have been an ornament and an commanding object of her thoughts is her 
extensive blessing to society; who might lover; she sometimes mistakes a visiter for 
have been a wife and a mother, a faithful him, and points out persons who look or 
friend, and a delightful companion. | speak like Henry, but never have I ob- 
“A flection, and the sense of justice would ‘served the smallest indication of restored | 
equally have suggested a different conduct reason; so complete was the ruin of her 
to Maitland ; buthe had other views, which happiness and her understanding. 
frustrated these principles. He loved, “ Truly, they Anow not what theydo, who 
Louise, was unwilling to relinquish her ; || trifle with the peace of the innocent, the 
and if any man but himself had endangered | ignorant, and unprotected. If the deplo- 
her happiness, he would have punished || rable consequences of such conduct could , i 
such a man with exemplary vengeance. | be rendered more obvious and more af 
But he determined to secure his own pros- | fecting by the relation of this, among mul- | 
perity in every possible manner, and had tiplied instances which I have know ny 
resolved probably to form some domestic i we might make some of our men of honour, | 
connexion with this view. He had a father}, men of feeling; and might possibly pre- | 
to please, who hated French women, and || sesve some unfortunate beings from their 
some rich cousins, who vied with each || own weakness and their own passions; we 
other which should please and obtain him, || might shield them from danger, and con- 
The time at last came, when business re-|! firm them in prudence and virtue.” 
éalled him to his native country. He sound-{} ‘The ead of this melancholy story, brought 
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FAMILY GOVERNMENT. 


Nothing more clearly evidences the weah- 
ness of a legislature, than a strong pro- 
pensity to multiply laws, for the regulation , 
of the community, hesead what real and 
absolute mecessity requires; so also with 
regard to domestic government. There is 
often a great deal too much of law in fa- 
wilies as well as in larger communities. 
A few rules, and very few, are necessary 
for the government of chiidrea. These 
should be plain, and easily to be under- 
Stood; so reasonable as not to admit of a 
doubt or dispute; and of too much impor- 
tamce to be violated or neglected. Let 
proper means be taken to ingraft them early 
in the minds of children, and, when ne- 
cessity requires, let them be enforced with 
a steady and inflexible firmness; and, in 
the course of time, the whole family will 
become fabiiusicd io them. Submission 
and obedience will then become natural and 
sponianeous. 

Parents, who manage their children io 
this manner from infancy, and whose rales 
and injunctions are compatible with the 
examples they set them, and who, in the 
exercise of their authority, display evident 
marks of tender affection, are soon blessed 
with mild tractable children, except in 
cases of extraordinary perverseness. They 
feel, when trained up under this steady, 
mild, yet firm discipline, the yoke to be 


easy, and are restrained from acts of dis- 


obedience, more on account of leve and 
respect for their parents, than from the 


, dread of chastisement. 


Mr. Placid and his wife, an amiable 
, couple, who reside in this city, are blessed 
with seven beautiful children. The govern- 
ment of their family goes on with singular 
regularity, and yet so silent as scarcely to 
be perceived, There, no violent scolding 
is ever heard ; no boisterous or extravagant 
threats; nor fierce or savage looks to inti- 
midate or awe into submission. Both the 
father and mother are so mild and even in 


‘their temper and behaviour, they seem 
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scarcely to display any authority at all; 
and yet their children are orderly, submis- 
sive, and dutiful, in a very uncommon de 
grec. A single word, or a mere glance € 
the eye, from either the one or the other, 
is sufficient to arrest their playful turbu- 
lence, and is ever obeyed with cheerfulness 
depicted on their countenances. They are 
always admitted to the company of their 
parents, and have a proper share in the 
conversation of their elders; and, when- 
ever they solicit information from them, 
are answered in such a mild and pleasant 
.Manner, as leaves them encouragement 
to pursue their inquiries. The counsel 
‘they receive from their parents is care- 
fully laid up in their minds, and time scnsal 
eannot obliterate it. 

Two of their children have now arrived 
to the years. of manhood, and display an 
evidence that the simplest government is 
the best for children. The transition from 
a state of subjection to that of personal 
independence, to them, was easy and scarce- 
ly perceptible. ‘They felt not like eman- 
cipated slaves. They were not intoxicated 
with liberty, but enjoyed it soberly; and 
still look back, with mixed emotions of love 
and respect, to the salutary discipline they 
to consult their parents, and to receive their 
advice with deference, on all occasions. 

_ How widely different is the case with 
the family of Mr. Rigid, a near neighbour 
to Mr. Placid. Mr. Rigid and his wife, 
possess excellent minds and hearts, and 
apparent good sense, and great moral worth; 
oo have ed a system of govern- 
ment in their ly, which, though well 
intended, draws with it many unhappy 
consequences. They are fearful of failing 
in their duty by not governing enough, and 
thereby run into the opposite extreme— 
following, literally, the words of Solomon, 
* Spare the rod, and spoil the child.” 
Toward their children they maintain a re- 
servedness, a distance, a stateliness, which 
destroys all familiarity. They hardly dare 
speak in the presence of their parents, much 
less manifest any symptoms of the gayety 
of their youthful hearts. They have en- 
cumbered them with a multitude of regu- 
lations; long lessons of stern monition are 
dinned in their ears until they become tired 
and weary of their frequent repetition ; 
and, whenever they display their little 
levities, they are sure to meet with sharp 
reproof, and oftimes chastised as if they 







had committed a heinous crime. They 
have bound them down, not with “ the 
cords of love,” but with cords that are 
galling and severe. The manner in which 
they have brought up their children has 
caused them to fear, but not love them.— 
They appear to respect their virtues, but 


tions of their hearts. 


four years of age; whitn conversing with 
another person, he can scarcely look at 


glance of his eye. 
within himself—his spirits are broken—and 
he is unenterprising, tame, and servile, in 
all his transactions. : 


tive energy of mind, and stiffness of heart, 
that created in him a restless disposition. 
With longing eyes he looked forward to 
the day of emancipation from the authority 
of his parents, as to a jubilee; and when 
the wished for time came, and he was let 


great, he became bewildered; home had 


sures abroad, which were ‘denied him in 


his own age, who soon initiated him in the 
routine of all their vicious practices; he 
passed his days. at the gaming table, and 
his nights in riotousness and debauchery, 
till his career was stopped short by the cor- 
roding hand of disease undermining his 
¢onstitution, and in less than a year he was 
consigned to the silent tomb, a victim to 
the too rigid display of parental authority. 
B. 

ST 

A Mahikan Indian, who was a stranger, 
asked an Indian sister, after a sermon on 
the great love of God to.man, whether all 
the people in Church had a feeling of it. 
“ 1 cannot ‘tell you whether all feel it,” 
said she; “ but those who believe and love 
our Saviour, feel it, certainly. I will in- 
troduce a simile:—Suppose there was a 
very delicious meal prepared in this room, 
and many people attending, those only 
who eat can say the victuals taste well; the 
others cannot say so. Thus it is with our 
Saviour ; only those who haye tasted of his 








loye can speak of it, and they never for- 


do not embrace them with the warm affec- 
Billy, their eldest son, is now twenty- 


him; but appears to avoid meeting the 
He has no confidence 


Harry, the second son, mail a na- 


loose into the world, the transition was so 


become irksome to him, and he sought for 
the unrestrained enjoyment of those plea- 


his father’s: house; and, not possessing the 
faculty of discriminating, he mixed with 
the company of dissipated young men of 


——___E 
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From Blackwood's Magazine, of December, 18}9. 





SATURDAY EVENING. 


Of all the poems of Burns, the Cottar’s 
Saturday Night is universally felt to be the 
most beautiful and interesting. That pic- 
ture of domestic peace and purity was 
drawn by the poet when his own soul was 
peaceful and pure; and accordingly, there 
sleeps over it a calm and untroubled light, 
through which the virtues, the wisdom, and 
happiness of lowly life shine forth in sub- 
lime simplicity. We know that this de- 
lightful poem was composed at the plough ; 
and that Burns cheered his kind and noble 
heart during the toil by which he supported 
his father’s household, with the strains that 
brought vividly before it images of all the 
most sacred things by which that household 
was blessed. It is not possible to imagine 
any spectacle more glorious to a country, 
than that of such a peasant so employed. 
Poor, but unrepining—toiling, but not over- 
borne—almost a boy in years, but a man 
in strength, patience, endurance, and hero- 
ism—unconscious in his simplicity of his 
own greatness—blind to the destiny, at 
line so dark and so bright, that was await- 





ing bim—and yet, we may well suppose, 
not unvisited by high and aspiring thoughts . 
—there walked that peasant behind his 


plough, whom his country, through all 
future generations, will honour as the poet 
and benefactor of her people. This poem 
was composed in his heart beneath the 
sunshine and the clouds; and when the 
hours of bodily toil and mental inspiration 
were gone by, (and with Burns they were 
the same,) he returned at nightfall to his 
father’s house, and sat down reverently in 
the presence of the gray hairs which he 
kept sacred from the ashes of poverty and 
affliction. The. poem, therefore, is one of 
sustained and almost perfect beauty; for 
every morning he brought to it a heart 
fresh with joyfulness and virtue, while the 
intervals of composition were thus filled 
with all the thoughts, feelings, and images 
that his genius had rendered immortal. 
The subject was a happy one—happy be- 
yond what could have been the lot of any 
poet born in any other country. For, is 
Scotland alone, (and I say so with a due 
sense of the virtues of England,) does there 
exist among the peasantry a union of know- 
ledge, morality, and religion, so universal, 








get it.” 


and so intense, and so solemn, as to con- 
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stitute national character—to hallow and 
sublime that nicut, which feels, as it were, 
the influence of the approaching sABBATH, 
and to render it a weekly festival, held both 
in mirthful gladsomeness, and in pious 
composure of heart. It is the spirit of re- 
ligion that makes the Cottar’s Saturday 
Night at once delightful and awful to our 
imagination, and a fit subject for the very 
highest of all poetry. We know, that on 
that night the Bible is open in ten thousand 
dwellings—and that the voice of psalms 
and of prayer is heard deep down in the 
glens, and high up on the hills of Scotland. 
On that night, I will not say that the hard- 
ships and wants of lowly life are all for- 
gotten by those whose lot it is to endure 
them—for strong and tenacious must needs 
be the memory of the poor—but I will say, 
that if their hardships and wants are not 
then forgotten, so neither are their enjoy- 
ments and their blessings; that in the calm 
confidence which the humble feel when on 
their knees before God and their Redeemer, 
fear and sorrow minister unto piety; that 
it is sufficient for their gratitude, that while 
their blessings are so great, their miseries 
are not far greater—and that human life, 
with all its inevitable woes, seems yet, to 
the contented cottar, a scene never wholly 


deserted by the sunshine of a gracious | 


Heaven. Truly it may be said, that in 
Scotland, the last night of every week 
“¢ divides the year, and lifts the soul to 
heaven.” Well is the Sabbath morn pre- 
ceded by a night in which happiness pre- 
pares the heart for devotion. 


The picture which Burns had drawn of 
that hallowed scene, is felt by every one} 


who has a human heart ; but they alone 
can see all its beauty, who have visited the 
fire-side of the Scottish peasantry, and 
joined in their family worship. They 
who have done so, see in the poem nothing 
but the simple truth—truth so purified, 
refined, and elevated by devotion, as to 
become the highest poetry. Many a Sa- 
turday night has the writer of this, joined 
in that simple service : more than once, 
when death had just visited the cottage— 
but at all times, whether those of joy or 
affliction—there was the same solemn re- 
signation to the Divine will—the same 
unquestioning, humble, wise submission 
the same perfect peace, and even lofty 
happiness—nor did he ever see one shud- 


der, nor hear one sob that seemed to signify 
despair. 


| “ Then kneeling down to heaven's eternal King 

The saint, the father, and the husband prays ; 
Hope springs exulting on triumphant wing, 

That thus they all shall meet in future days. 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tears ; 
Together hymning their Creator’s praise, 

In such society, yet still more dear, 
While circling time moves round in an eternal 

sphere.” 


|| kind voice, that he hoped I had not for- 
' gotten, in the life I hadled in foreign coun- 
tries, the religious observances of the pea- 
| Sntry of my native land. And, as he | 
was speaking, his grand-daughter, a beauti- 
'ful girl of about sixteen years, brought the 
| big ha’ Bible,” and laid it gently upon his 
knees. My eyes are not so good,” said 
the pious patriarch, “ as when you and 
| your school-companions used to come to 
visit us of old, but there is still light enough 
left in them whereby to read the word of 
'God.” Nothing could be more affecting 
‘than the tremulous voice of the old man, 
| whose gray hairs were so soon to be laid in 
| the earth, as he read, amidst the profoundest 
had passed some of my early years—and silence, that chapter of the New Testament, 
at the fall of the evening, I entered a cot- | that records the crucifixion. And after- 
tage which I had often visited when a boy, | wards when the psalm was sung—those 
and of which the master was, even at that | same feeble and almost mournful tones, 
time, a gray-headed patriarch. I found | were beyond measure touching, as they 
the old man still alive, and sitting in his | blended with the small pipes of the chil- 
arm-chair by the fire-side—the same vene-| dren, and the sweet melody of the female 
rable image that he was nearly twenty | voices. During the prayer that followed, 
years ago, only his locks, if possible, more | I could not help looking round on the 
perfectly and purely white, his cheeks || kneeling family—and I saw close to the 
somewhat more wan, and his eyes almost || White locks of him whose race was nearly 
‘as dim as those of blindness itself. His ||*¥®, the bright golden head of his little 
daughter, who had been the beauty of the | favourite grandson ; who, dur ing almost 
parish when I was at school, was now a | the whole evening, had been sitting on his 
meek and gentle matron, and carried an | £*0diather’s knee. ‘The love of God seem- 
infant in her arms; while other children, ,| ©? to descend alike on infancy and old age. 
with eyes and features like their mother’s, The purity of the one allied itself to the 
were cheerfully occupied on the floor, half | Piety of the other; and the prayer of him 
in business and half in play. When I had | ¥#° was just leaving life, seemed to bring 
made myself known to the father and his |* blessing on the head of him who was 
daughter, it is needless to say with what | but just entering upon it. When we all 
warmth of hospitality I was welcomed. || 2s together from the prayer, a solemn 
|The old man rose from his seat as soon as || bush prevailed for a few minutes over the 
I told my name; and it was then that 1 room, till our hearts by degrees returned 
saw in his tottering steps, that the hand of | t the thoughts that had previously possess- 
































The last time that I witnessed and par- 
took of such happiness as this, was one 
|serene and beautiful moon-light night, dur- 
ing last fine harvest. I had been roaming 
all day among the magnificent woods that 
overshadow the Clyde immediately above 
and below Bothwell Castle, near which I 














time had touched him more heavily than 
at first sight I had supposed. After I had 
narrated the simple story of my own life, 
I learnt that of theirs—that nothing had 
happened to them since I came to bid them 
farewell on that summer morning I left 
school, except that the old man’s daughter 
| had been married (as I saw) to the lover of 
her youth—and that six children had been 
born—of whom two, and the mother men- 
tioned it, with a low voice, but without 
tears, had been taken to their Maker. The 
husband afierwards came in ; and, before 
our simple evening meal was over, I felt as 
if I had been for years an inmate of the 
happy and innocent family. 











The old man then said to me, with a 


ed them; and our conversation, though 
somewhat more grave than before, recurred 
to the ordinary topics of life. 


—""————— ee 
ANECDOTE. 


People who are resolved to please always 
at all events, frequently overshoot them- 
selves, and render themselves ridiculous by 
being too good. A lady going to eat plumb 
cake and candy at a friend’s house one 
morning, ran to the cradle to see the fine 
boy, as#oon as she came in: unfortunately 
the cat had taken up the baby’s place ; but 
before she could give herself time to see her 
mistake, she exclaimed, with up-lifted eyes 
and hands, “ Oh! what a sweet child! 
the very picture of its father /” 
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scarcely to display any authority at all:|thad committed a heinous crime. They 
and yet their children are orderly, submis- || have bound them down, not with “ the 
sive, and dutiful, in a very uncommon de-|j cords of love,” but with cords that are 
vree. A single word, or a mere glance fj galling and severe. The manner in which 
the eye, from either the one or the other, ||they have brought up their children has 
is sufficient to arrest their playful turbu- |) caused them to fear, but not love them.— 
fence, and is ever obeyed with cheerfulness } They appear to respect their virtues, but 
depicted on their countenances. They are | do not embrace them with the warm affec- 
always admitted to the company of their | tions of their hearts. 

parents, and have a proper share in the) Billy, their eldest son, is now twenty- 





conversation of their elders; and, when-/|/ four years of age; when conversing with 
ever they solicit information from them, |another person, he can scarcely look at 
are answered in such a mild and pleasant | him; but appears to avoid meeting the 
manner, as leaves them encouragement glance of his eye. He has no confidence 
to pursue their inquiries. The counsel || within himself—his spirits are broken—and 
they receive from their parents is care-|/he is unenterprising, tame, and servile, in 
fully laid up in their minds, and time itself | all his transactions. 
eannot obliterate it. Harry, the second son, possessed a na- 
Two of their children have now arrived | tive energy of mind, and stiffness of heart, 
to the years of manhood, and display an t that created in him a restless disposition. 
evidence that the simplest government is, With longing eyes he looked forward to 
the best for children. ‘The transition from || the day of emancipation from the authority 
a state of subjection to that of personal of his parents, as to a jubilee; and when 
independence, to them, was easy andscarce- | the wished for time came, and he was let 
ly perceptible. They felt not like eman-' loose into the world, the transition was so 
cipated slaves. They were not intoxicated | great, he became bewildered; home had 
with liberty, but enjoyed it soberly; and become irksome to him, and he sought for 
still look back, with mixed emotions of love | the unrestrained enjoyment of those plea- 








—— ~ — 
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|| From Blackwood’s Magazine, of December, 189 
i} 


SATURDAY EVENING, 


Of all the poems of Burns, the Cottar’s 
Saturday Night is universally felt to be the 
most beautiful and interesting. That pic- 
ture of domestic peace and purity was 
drawn by the poet when his own sou! was 
peaceful and pure; and accordingly, there 
sleeps over it a calm and untroubled light, 
through which the virtues, the wisdom, and 
happiness of lowly life shine forth in sub. 
lime simplicity. We know that this de- 
lightful poem was composed at the plough ; 
and that Burns cheered his kind and noble 
heart during the toil by which he supported 
his father’s household, with the strains that 
brought vividly before it images of all the 
most sacred things by which that household 
was blessed. It is not possible to imagine 
any spectacle more glorious to a country, 
than that of such a peasant so employed. 
Poor, but unrepining—toiling, but not over- 
borne—almost a boy in years, but a man 
in strength, patience, endurance, and hero- 
ism—unconscious in his simplicity of his 
own greatness—blind to the destiny, at 





and respect, to the salutary discipline they || sures abroad, which were denied him in 
have been under, and accustom themselves ] his father’s house; and, not possessing the | 
to consult their parents, and to receive their | faculty of discriminating, he mixed with) 
advice with deference, on all occasions. || the company of dissipated young men of| 

How widely different is the case with | his own age, who soon initiated him in the | 
the family of Mr. Rigid, a near neighbour | routine of all their vicious practices ; he | 
to Mr. Placid. Mr. Rigid and his wife, | passed his days at the gaming table, and. 
possess excellent minds and hearts, and his nights in riotousness and debauchery, | 
apparent good sense, and great moral worth; till his career was stopped short by the core 


yet they have adopted a system of govern- roding hand of disease undermining his | 
ment in their family, which, though well 


intended, draws with it many unhappy 
consequences. They are fearful of failing 
in their duty by not governing enough, and 
thereby run into the opposite extreme— | 
following, literally, the words of Solomon, 
“ Spare the rod, and spoil the child.” 
Toward their children they maintain a re- 


¢onstitution, and in less than a year he was 
consigned to the silent tomb, a victim to 
the too rigid display of parental authority. | 
B. 











| A Mahikan Indian, who was a stranger, 
asked an Indian sister, after a sermon on 


| the great love of God to.man, whether all 
servedness, a distance, a stateliness, which 


the people in Church had a feeling of it. 
destroys all familiarity. They hardly dare |“ [ cannot “tell you whether all feel it,” 
speak in the presence of their parents, much | said she; * but those who believe and love 
less manifest any symptoms of the gayety | our Saviour, feel it, certainly. I will in- 
of their youthful hearts. They have en- | troduce a simile :—Suppose there was a 
cumbered them with a multitude of regu- 


| very delicious meal prepared in this room, 
lations; long lessons of stern monition are and many people attending, those only 


dinned in their ears until they become tired who eat can say the victuals taste well; the 
and weary of their frequent repetition ; || others cannot say so. Thus it is with our 
and, whenever they display their little | Saviour; only those who have tasted of his 
levities, they are sure to meet with sharp | love can speak of it, and they never for- 


once so dark and so bright, that was await. 
ing bim—and yet, we may well suppose, 
not unvisited by high and aspiring thoughts 
—there walked that peasant behind his 
plough, whom his country, through all 
future generations, will honour as the poet 
and benefactor of her people. This poem 
was composed in his heart beneath the 
sunshine and the clouds; and when the 
hours of bodily toil and mental inspiration 
were gone by, (and with Burns they were 
the same,) he returned at nightfall to his 
father’s house, and sat down reverently in 
the presence of the gray hairs which he 
kept sacred from the ashes of poverty and 
affliction. The poem, therefore, is one of 
sustained and almost perfect beauty; for 
every morning he brought to it a heart 
fresh with joyfulness and virtue, while the 
intervals of composition were thus filled 
with all the thoughts, feelings, and images 
that his genius had rendered immortal. 
The subject was a happy one—happy be- 
yond what could have been the lot of any 
poet born in any other country. For, 18 
| Scotland alone, (and I say so with a due 
| sense of the virtues of England,) does there 
| exist among the peasantry a union of know- 
| ledge, morality, and religion, so universal, 











reproof, and oftimes chastised as if they | get it.” 


‘and so intense, and so solemn, as to cone 
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stitute national character—to hallow and ' “ Then kneeling down to heaven's eternal King |; kind voice, that he hoped I had not for- 
sublime that NicuT, which feels, as it were, i} di he saint, the father, and the husband prays ; rotten, in the life I hadled in foreign coun- 
' ; 4 pe springs exsulling o 3 é wing . i. e 

Hope springs exulling on triumphant wing, tries, the religious observances of the pea- 


| sentry of my native land. And, as he 


> j » j 4 c ins A A } a] . - . 
the influence of the approaching SABBATH, } That thus they all shall meet in future days. 
and to render it a weekly festival, held both |! 7, 


rere ever bask in uncreated rays, - ; 

in mirthful gladsomeness, and in pious!; No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tears ; | was speaking, his grand-daughter, a beauti- 

composure of heart. It is the spirit of re-| Together hymning their Creator's praise, ful girl of about sixteen years, brought the 

ligion that makes the Cottar’s Saturday || In such society, yet still more dear, | big ha’ Bible,” and laid it gently upon his 
5 = , © . 


: : |, While circling time moves round in an eternal |, ;. ‘ a ; “ar 
Night at once delightful and awful to our |! sphere ‘ || knees. My eyes are not so good,” said 


imagination, and a fit subject for the very || } the pious patriarch, “as when you and 
highest of all poetry. We know, that on | The last time that I witnessed and par- ) your school-companions used te come to 
that night the Bible is open in ten thousand || took of such happiness as this, was oue |, visit us of old, but there is still light enough 
dwellings—and that the voice of psalms |, serene and beautiful moon-light night, dur- | left in them whereby to read the word of 
and of prayer is heard deep down in the | ing last fine harvest. I had been roaming | God.” Nothing could be more affecting 
glens, and high up on the hills of Scotland. | all day among the magnificent woods that than the tremulous voice of the old man, 
On that night, I will not say that the hard- } overshadow the Clyde immediately above | whose gray hairs were #0 2008 30 be laid 
ships and wants of lowly life are all for- |) and below Bothwell Castle, near which 1), the carth, as he read, ainidst the prereuncen 
gotten by those whose lot it is to endure | had passed some of my early years—and | silence, that chapter of the New Pestament, 
them—for strong and tenacious must needs | at the fall of the evening, I entered a cot- that records the crucifixion, And after- 
be the memory of the poor—but I will say, } tage which I had often visited when a boy, | Wards when the psalm was sung—those 
that if their hardships and wants are not and of which the master was, even at that same feeble and almost mournful Tones, 
then forgotten, so neither are their enjoy-||time, a gray-headed patriarch. I found were beyond measure touching, as they 
ments and their blessings; that in the calm} the old man still alive, and sitting in his | blended with the small pipes of the chil- 
confidence which the humble feel when on } arm-chair by the fire-side—the same vene- ‘dren, and the sweet melody of the female 
their knees before God and their Redeemer, || rable image that he was nearly twenty Volces. During the pie hal that followed, 
fear and sorrow minister unto piety ; that | years ago, only his locks, if possible, more | ! could not help looking round on the 
it is sufficient for their gratitude, that while | perfectly and purely white, his cheeks kneeling family—and I saw close to the 
their blessings are so great, their miseries ] somewhat more wan, and his eyes almost | white locks o him whose race pipes nearly 
are not far greater—and that human life, | as dim as those of blindness itself. His  '" the bright golden head “ his little 
with all its inevitable woes, seems yet, to|| daughter, who had been the beauty of the | /#vourite grandson: wii, during almost 
the contented cottar, a scene never whelly || parish when I was at school, was now a the whole evening, had been sitting on his 
deserted by the sunshine of a gracious |/meek and gentle matron, and carried an grandiather’s knee. ‘The love of God seem- 
Heaven. Truly it may be said, that in| infant in her arms; while other children, jed to descend alike on infancy and old age. 
Scotland, the last night of every week) with eyes and features like their mother’s, |The purity of the one allied itself to the 
‘“‘ divides the year, and lifts the soul to | were cheerfully occupied on the floor, half | piety of the othe 3 and the prayer of him 
heaven.” Well is the Sabbath morn pre-! in business and half in play. When I had | who was just leaving life, seemed to bring 
ceded by a night in which happiness pre-| made myself known to the father and his |% blessing on the head of him who was 
pares the heart for devotion. daughter, it is needless to say with what | but just entering upon it. When we all 
The picture which Burns had drawn of| warmth of hospitality I was welcomed. | @™s¢ together trom the prayer, a solemn 
that hallowed scene, is felt by every one |The old man rose from his seat as soon as Ush prevailed for a few minutes over the 
who has a human heart; but they alone |/I told my name; and it was then that } |'00™, tll our hearts by degrees returned 
ean sce all its beauty, who have visited the |! saw in his tottering steps, that the hand of | © the thoughts that had previously — 
fire-side of the Scottish peasantry, and | time had touched him more heavily than yed them; and our CORVETSIN®, though 
joined in their family worship. They |) at first sight I had supposed. After I had | somewhat more i than betore, recurred 
who have done so, see inthe poem nothing | narrated the simple story of my own life, to the ordinary topics of life. 
but the simple truth—truth so purified,| I learnt that of thinthiobhag | ————_[[[_[_[_[_[_—X—X—X—— 
refined, and elevated by devotion, as to || happened to them since I came to bid them | ANECDOTE. 
become the highest poetry. Many a Sa-|| farewell on that summer morning I left | People who are resolved to please always 
turday night bas the writer of this, joined | school, except that the old man’s daughter || at all events, frequently overshoot them- 
in that simple service: more than once, | had been married (as | saw ) to the lover of | selves, and render themselves ridiculous by 
when death had just visited the cottage— || her youth—and that six children had been being toogood. A lady going to eat plumb 
but at all times, whether those of joy or _born——of whom two, and the mother men- || cake and candy at a friend’s house one 
affliction—there was the same solemn re-|' tioned it, with a low voice, but without | morning, ran to the cradle to see the fine 
signation to the Divine will—the same | tears, had been taken to their Maker. The | boy, as soon as she came in: unfortunately 
unquestioning, humble, wise submission— husband afierwards came in ; and, before ! the cat had taken up the baby’s place 3 but 
the same perfect peace, and even lofty || our simple evening meal was over, I felt as |, before she could give herself time to see her 
happiness—nor did he ever see one shud- || if I had been for years an inmate of the | mistake, she exclaimed, with up-lifted eyes 
der, nor hear one sob that seemed to signify happy and innocent family. and hands, “ Oh! what a sweet child! 
despair. Shai The old man then said to me, with a! the very picture of its father !” 
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PAITHFUL LOVEB 8 }© 








BY ANGELICA MARTIN, PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, 
Composed expressly for the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet, the Words by a celebrated Poet, 
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FAITHFUL LOVE. 


Set to Music, by Angelica Martin. 


Since honour bids my soldier go, 
Al! why does fancy mourn ,; 
Or the warm tear in anguish flow, 
That says, my love, return, 
That says, my love, return. 


The maid whom glory’s fame inspires, 
For conquest wreaths may burn ; 

My heart that knows but love’s soit fires, 
Can only say, return, 
Return, my love, return. 


That wreath may grace my William's brow, 
Or deck, alas! his urn; 

And vainly then in speechless wo, 
Shall Auna sigh, return, 
Return, my love, return. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


Dear Woodworth I would offer thee 
One question, unimportant, simple : 
Hast leisure for an absentee ? 
Room for his Muse's smallest dimple ? 
Thou know’st, thou guardian sire of song, 
When ladies smile upon a paper, 
‘Twould seem quite cold, if not quite wrong, 
To check the light, fantastic caper. 
7 
Yet. thou dost know, ah! well thou d 
That poets meet with many sorrows ; 
Where most they love, confide the most, 
Deceit, truth’s spotless mantle borrows! 
That oft, too oft, the world’s hard 
Swift through his veins chill anguish pouring, 
The bard can only writhe and gasp— 
His heart-notes turn’d to maniac’s roaring! 


on 
grasp, 


He ne’er delights to live alone, 

Though fortune chanced to grace his dwelling, 
Ile seeks some bosom like his own, 

With fecling’s warmest flood o'erswelling ! 
Yet world! Oh, cold, ungenial world ! 

How few, thy countless ills beguiling, 
Will keep the chart of bliss unfurl‘d, 

By ardent, fond, ingenuous smiling ! 


Thus ‘tis with me my tuneful friend— 
I’ve answered mirth ‘till breath was wasted ; 
Thought wo no more my soul could bend— 
Thought sentimental fruitage blasted ! 
I've laugh’d—tI've dane’d—tried every art— 
(On life’s gay bell, the changes ringing) 
Yo hide the musings of my heart— 
Yet found grief’s cure in plaintive singing ! 


Some call the muse a lovely maid— 
But, lend thiue ear, thou bard and patron: 
To me she’s been, with tears ‘tis said, 
A sable-rob'd, pale, wayward matron ! 
The sported wreath of joy’s bright hour, 
Hath wither'’d on my wounded bosom ; 
F’en friendship’s hand hath torn each flower, 
Ere, fair aud sweet, it spread a Ulossom ' 


And, when I've snatch'd the holy lyre, 
H To find a solace in its breathings, 
|| The harmless strain that left the wire, 
| Mourn’d broken vow h blighted 


throug wreath- 
Lo] 

ings 

| Oh, child of song! hard-fated child! 

| Co-heirof pain, contumely, sorrow ; 


Rich, but in numbers simply wild— 


i 
| 
i} 
| 


| 

Oli! hope in life no cloudless morrow ! 
| 
|; Poor bard! but bless’d with harp in hand, 
|| Unawd, unconquer'd, still he wanders 
Sincerely proud, his native land, 
1 Pleas'd, on the growing lay be ponders! 
i Weaving the legend rhyme, he goes, 
|| That high-strung barp enraptur'd sweeping ; 
Forgets his own in others’ woes— 

At tancied ills perversely weeping 


At fancied ills? lone child of song, 
W hat real glooms invade thy beaven ! 
Who keenest feel the stings of wrong ? 
Those, those to fancy’s musings given 
| Am Ia bard, dear Woodworth say ° 
| Asensate bard, my eldest brother * 
‘Til learn to laugh life's cares away, 
|| Desert grief’s muse, and court another 
{| S. of New-JEersry 
|| Feb. Ttle, 1820. 
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TO DELIA 

\ usb 

|, Jhey sometimessucceed, but they oftener m: 

And now, if I dard my opinion to spend, 


at 1% 


ie 
d be a loop-hole 


I should guess, there woul 
in this. 


vet 


Now Delia be still' don’t put on such a frown 
|| Can't you bear from a friend, but a trifling jest : 
| If you tike not the le 


si iter, then | 
| But you know that to twit 


ust lay it down 
ipon facis I detest 
wood— 
Some say there are many, but that is all stuf 
| If we can find one that’s convenient and good ; 
Why one, in all conscience, 


|} We all do know well there's a way to the 


torus, is enough 


' 
Hi 
But the worst of itis, when we get at a stand, 

| Where a thousand paths lead through so bound- 
\} less a lot, 

|, We doubt which to take, or the right or left hand ; 
And started,still doubt if ‘tis the right one or not 


Forthey all begin broad, and are pleasant awhile; 

| Some are crowded with travellers thoughtless 
and gay ; 

a sigh soon usurps the warm place of the 

' SHO > 

} Aad they heavily plod through a sinuous way! 

| 

| Now were [| to give my advice in this case, 
There’s a neat little path unobserved by the 

crowd— 
it starts, to be sure, in a more obscure place, 


pro ad 
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Is too straight for the eile, and too plain for the : 


- -- ~—- Se  — = 


But the virtuous heart will be pleased with the 
way, 
The affectionate mind will rejoice in the end ; 
For ‘tis honestly pleasant and prudently gay, 
And leads to a worthy good husband and 
friend. 


Tis the path of Sincrnity—guarded by Treta— 
By Virrve ‘tis paved, and ‘tis lighted by Love- 
And happy, indeed, are the fortunate youth, 


Who travel this path, and its benefits prove 


Now 


Some warm and some cold, andsome large and 


hearts are as different as can be conceived, 


some smail, 
Some very suspicious. some easly deceiv'd, 
Some feeling, and some have uo feeling at al! 
My beart seems to be predisposed to the truth— 
‘Tis hackney d and barter'd with /ove—what o 


that ’ 


4, 


Is a monarch less powerful, because be forsooth, 
sale ? 


Sits on the brope where another one 


cut 
c 


O no 


By love's most sincere and affectionate chain- 


notwithstanding my heart bas been beld 


Notwithstanding the object it lov'd, has rebell 

lll be true to the maid who shall bold it again 
Yes, yes, I assure you, ‘tis sound enough yet, 
And can love as sincere! 
Asthe beart that has 


Or had its warn 


and constantly too, 
be er a calamity met, 


rospects all torn irom its view 


But. Delia, y: nk Dam serious ] ween ' 
Let rememoper (Mai 1 in tne 
That | only was drawing a fictitious scene, 


And to 


u i 
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twit upon facts I sincerely despised 
G. or New-J3rnses 


30, 1s1s 
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TO MEMOR\ 


Painful blessine—soothing sorrow, 
To-dar, 
Enchanting ill—exhausted pleasure, 


my Liiss—my pang, to-morroy, 


Whose retentive records treasure, 
Fleeting shadows, long since pass d 

OL joys too exquisite to last. 

Sensations pure, and thoughts refined, 
With all the extasies of mind, 

Sweet ideas fondly wove 

By youthful fancy, joy and love ; 

Scenes o'er which retention grieves, 
O'er which the heart too fondly live 
Hours more prized than ages flown, 
Which to some happy few are known ; 
Playtul groupes, and smiling mirth 
T@@hich gay youth, and joy gave birib 
These, theugh dear, you still enhance, 
Viewed through thy retrospective glance 
These thy blessings know I well, 

Thy pangs I feel, but cannot tel/. 
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NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1820. 





REMOVAL. 


The office of the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet is 
removed to No. 235 Broadway, in the building 
lately occupied by Mr. Cutten, proprietor and | 
vender of Liquip Macyesia. This elegant little 


} copper, were dug in one day. 


Mr. Incledon was singing at the sarenpeat 
Theatre, the latter part of December, and in- | 
tended again to visit America. | 

— 

Another Silver Mine —A Zanesville, Ohio, pa- | | 
per of the 26th ult. says, a mine has lately been | | 
discovered on the Wabash, near pe pogpel 
out of which 400 pounds of silver, and 300 o 


| 


| 





building, from the peculiar taste, andclassic style | 
of its architecture, has been already famed in | 
song, as will be seen by the following extract 
from’ the justly celebrated Poem entitled Fanny, 
from the inimitable pen of CroaKer. 


In architecture, our unrivall’d skill, 

Curten’s Macyesian sHop has loudly spoken 
To an admiring world; and better still 

Is Gautier’s Fairy Palace at Hoboken. 





Although we beg leave to dispute the correct- 
ness of the last line above quoted, we still ad- 
mire the poetry, that has thus consecrated to the 
Muses, the future Office of the Ladies’ Literary | 
Cabinet. This is the place to which we invite our 
patrons of both sexes, as we shall soon be enabled 
to offer the Ladies a variety of Fancy Articles, 
(independent of literary wares) worthy their at- 
tention. 


MUSIC PRINTING. © 


In the Music which enriches the present num- | 
ber of the Cabinet, our readers have a fair spe- 
cimen of a new-lype, cast by Mr. James Ronap- 
son, of Philadelphia, for our Printers, Messrs. 
Broperick & Ritter, of this city, who are now 
ready to execute any orders, in this kind of print- | 
ing, with which they may be honoured. Music, | 





printed on letter-press, can be executed far cheaper || 
i at seventy millions. What a vast fund of matter and 


than that which is engraved on plates. This con- 


sideration should have some weight with publish- || 


ers in times like the present. 


We have just received from England, Black- 
wood's Magazine, for December last, an extract 
from which will be found in this paper, and fur- 
ther extracts shall be given in our next. 


The United States’ ship Cyane sailed on Sun- 
day last, with her convoy, the ship Elizabeth, 
baving near a hundred people of colour on board, 
destined to form a settlement on the coast of | 
Africa, to aid the views of the American Coloni- | 
zation Society. 





Bible Society —The Treasurer of the American | 
Bible Society, acknowledges the receipt of one | 
thousand five hundred and seventy-four dollars | 
and sixty-two cents, during the month of Janu-| 
ary last. There were issued during . 


| the mice had pilfered the notes from the drawers 


Apprentiees’ Library. The mechanics of Boston | 
have adopted the laudable design of forming an 
Apprentices’ Library, to be composed of suitable ' 
| books for their respective trades, and also for | 

general instruction. We cannot sufficiently ad- | 
mire this plan, and most ardently hope the ex- | 
| ample may be followed by this and other cities of | 
| the union. We cannot doubt that numerous do- | | 
|nations of books would be made, and that the | 
| door to improvement and instruction being thus |! | 
| opened, very many would devote to these objects, } 


\ | that time, which j is now wasted in idleness and | Storm, 


1 vice. 


A letter from Philadelphia, dated January 20, | 
1820, says ‘“‘ That the most interesting thing hese, | 


fourteen feet. It is one of the most exquisite spe- 
cimens of the power of the pencil. Gen. Wash- 
ington, on horseback, with a few officers, super- 
intending the crossing of the Delaware, previous || 
to the battle of Trenton. It is worth an bundred 


true taste had the means) for some thousand dol- 
lars. See the Columbiad, book VI. lines 235 to 
| 308.” 





| In England, manual labour is estimated at 
6,000,000 of pounds sterling, and scientific power 
of mind is now lying dormant in the United States 
| for the want of a system to impel it to action and | 
, protect the industrious Bee, from the crafty Drone. 


| Curtous thievery.—Several of the butchers in 
| our market have for some time past occasionally 
missed paper money from their drawers in stalls, 
| which vanished quite unaccountably, and caused | 

much warm blood amongst the frozen meat.—Yes- 
terday one of them discovered a vacancy between 


the boards on his stall, and on further examina- |; 


tion, found a mice nest, which solved the mystery; 


in the day time, to make themselves warm nests 
in this inclement season; the fragments were 
found among other rubbish which composed the | 

nests. It is calculated that 70 or 80 dollars in| 
bank notes were appropriated to this purpose by | 
this fraternity of ight fingers —Providence Pat. | 





Artificial Moon.—It is in agitation at Sheffield, 





2857 Bibles, and 2081 Testaments. 


Savings Bank.—The receipts on Monday, the | 
3lst of January, and on Saturday the 5th of! 
February, amounted to $5380. The number of 
deposits was 85, of which 57 were renewals. 





{I is to be 48 feet, the diameter two and a half. 


|| (Eng. ) to erect a grand cast iron pillar in the cen- 
‘tre of the town, at the top of which is to be a large 
ball, which is to be lighted up with gas, so that the 
whole of the town and its environs may be illumi- | 
nated thereby. The height of the proposed pillar, 





at this time, is a painting by Sully, about ten by | 
| 


miles travel to see; and would sell (if any one of |! 


ae 
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MARRIED, 


On Monday evening, the 31st ult. by the Rey 
Mr. Onderdonk, Col. Charles Christian, to Mr: 
Mary White. 

On Thursday evening, the 3d inst. by the Rey, 
|| Dr. Kuyper, Mr. W iliam Chardey oyne, to Miss 

| Rachel Brouwer, daughter of Mr. Abm. Brouwer. 
‘all of this city. 
| Same evening, by the Rev. Mr. Frey, Mr. Ro- 

bert Heulitt, of Monmouth county, (N.J.) to 
Miss Margaret Ann Bancker, of this city. 

On Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Mit. 
'chell, Mr. George G. Sickels, of this c ity, to Miss 
Susan Marsh, of Bridgetown, (N.J.) 

On Wednesday, the 26th ult. in Leedsville 
/Amenia, by the Rey. Mr. Hyde, Mr. Joseph D. 
Hunt, merchant, son of the Rev. Aaron Hunt, 
of New-York, to Miss Clarissa Benton, daughter 

‘of Joel Benton, Esq. 

On Friday evening, the 4th inst. at Hurlgate, 
'(L.L) by the Rev. Mr. Schoonmaker, Mr. Jacob 
of Fishkill, formerly merchant of this 
‘city, to Miss Catherine Rapelye, daughter of the 
late Mr. Jacob Rapelye, of the former place. 








nq ———-—~_____ J 
| DIED, 


On Tuesday morning, the Ist inst. after along 
and painful illness, Mrs. Toulon, aged 84 years 
| On the 2d inst. of a lingering illness, Mr. Hai 
{man Vinson. 
| Same day, afterashort illness, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Harrison, in the 26th year of her age, wife ot 
John Harrison. : 

At Malifax, John Denny, his death was occa- 
| sioned by a wound from a pair of scissors, thrown 
He has left 


‘ 
| at him, in a fit of anger, by his sow. 
a wife and six children. 
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| Published, weekly, by SAMUEL HUESTIS, 
No. 235 Broadway, two doors from Park-place, 
New-York, at Four Dollars per annum, pay 
able Quarterly, in Advance. 
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AGENTS FOR THE CABENET. 


New-York. Albany—D. K. Van Vecurten, Book: 
seller, State-st.; Schenectady—Jacos Tuurs- 
Ton, Esq. P. M.; Ithaca—E.penxnezer Mack; 
Juburn—Ricuarp O.ipHant; Blooming: Grove 
—Epwarp W. Brewster ; Poughkeepsie—J a 
cos Van Ness, P. M.; Vonkers—Post Master. 

Massachuselts. Boston—Jamrs M‘Knicut, No.2 
Franklin-Avenue, Court-street. 


| 
| 
| 


Rhode-Island. Providence-—-Danizi S. Laws 
RENCE. 

Connecticut. New-Haren—W. H, Joxrs, Esq. 

Pennsylvania. Philadelphia—Hrmax How.etT, 


at the Bookstore of S. Potter & Co. 55 Chest- 

nut-street; Getlysburgh—Grorce WELCH, Esq. 
Virginia. Norfolk—F rancts C. Font ain; « Abing- 

don—Joun ‘M‘Letian, Esq P.M. 
North-Carolina. Raleigh—Joun Justis. 
Georgia. Sparla—Henry Rogers, Esq. P.M. 
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